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THE WANDERINGS OF A GIGANTIC AFRICAN SNAIL. 
By E. Ernest GREEN. 


(Puate IT.) 


THE sudden appearance of an immense snail carrying a 
spire-shaped shell fully five inches in length will naturally 
attract considerable notice in a country where the largest snail- 
shell hitherto known measures two inches only. And this is a 
phenomenon that has recently occurred in the Island of Ceylon, 


where a well-known African Snail (Achatina fulica) has sud- 


denly appeared in overwhelming numbers. It is the more 
remarkable in that the presence of this giant land mollusc 
excited no comment until it had overrun a thickly populated 
area of about four square miles, and had multiplied to an 
incredible extent. Then there was a sudden outcry from the 
alarmed villagers and an investigation by Government officials. 
The writer of this article was deputed to report upon the out- 
break. | 

On visiting the infested locality, the huge snails were to be 
seen—literally in millions—crawling over the ground, climbing 
up walls, fences, and poles, and clustered upon the trunks of 
trees. Two hundred and twenty-seven snails were counted in 
one such cluster on the stem of a coconut-tree in a length of 
about six feet. Many other larger clusters were observed. The 


ground beneath the clusters of snails was covered an inch deep 
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with their excreta. The following paragraph may be quoted 
from the report to show the general effect of the plague :— 

‘‘ The presence of such a horde of plant-eating animals in a 
comparatively small space would lead to the expectation of a 
scene of devastation, with the country eaten bare of all green 
matter. But the actual conditions are far otherwise. There is 
no appearance of desolation, and evidence of injury can be 
found only by careful search. A casual visitor might pass 
through the affected area without noticing anything unusual. 
The general aspect of the vegetation is as luxuriant and healthy 
as in any other part of the country. In fact, the wealth of 
varied foliage at this spot might even be considered remarkable, 


and becomes astounding when the presence of countless numbers © 


of these giant snails is appreciated.” 


Evidence of damage could be found in small vegetable © 


patches, where certain plants had been defoliated and others 
denuded of their bark. Three hundred and seventy-five indi- 
viduals were collected and counted from a space four yards 
square in one such garden. 

But the comparatively small damage to vegetation that was 
noticeable could be accounted for by the fact that the snails were 
largely engaged in scavenging work. Ocular evidence was not 
wanting that they were feeding upon excrement (both human 
and cattle)—a habit that must be of great benefit in a densely 
populated native village. They were also feeding largely upon 
fallen and decayed fruit. 

A snail of this size requires a considerable quantity of lime 
for the development of its shell, and it was observed that they 
were resorting to the whitewashed and plastered walls of build- 


ings to obtain this supply. On abandoned buildings, wherethey _ 


were undisturbed, the snails had rasped large patches of lime- 


wash from the surface of the walls, and had eaten small holes in | 


the plaster. But occupied buildings were easily kept free from 
attack. 

_ Native reports specified individual monsters that scaled over 
a pound. This is probably an exaggeration. Average speci- 
mens were found to weigh between four and five ounces, but a 
single example of thirteen ounces has since been received, and 
the weight authenticated. 
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The extended animal has a large and broad fleshy foot, five 
inches in length and two inches broad. Individual shells of six 
inches in length have occurred. The eggs of this snail are oval, 
comparatively small, measuring about one-fifth of an inch in 
long diameter. They are of a pale yellow colour, and have a 
hard but thin shell. They are deposited in loose soil, just 
below the surface. But what they lack in size they make up in 


quantity. It appears that Achatina fulica attains its full growth 


in two years time, but the half-grown snail (of one year) is 
already sexually mature and capable of producing eggs. The 
maximum number of eggs that may be produced at one time 
has not been fully determined, but the animal has been known 
to deposit at least one hundred in the first year, and, from 
examination of several large clutches of eggs, it is probable that 
the produce of the second year may be as high as five hundred. 


Taking into consideration the fact that every individual is a 


functional female, that the snails breed once a year and live for 
at least two years, and allowing for only a brood of two hundred 
in the second year, the rate of increase is a matter of simple 
calculation. Excluding any casualties, we arrive at the astound- 
ing total of 10,930,442,400 (roughly, 10,9303 millions) as the 
possible existing progeny of a single snail in the fifth year! 
There must, undoubtedly, be some efficient natural check to 
counteract this amazing fertility. Otherwise the whole country 
would very soon be buried under a mass of living snails. 

The adult snail, in Ceylon, appears to have very few enemies. 
The Common Pond-Tortoise (Nicoria trijuga var. thermalis) is 
the only animal that has been observed to attack it. But there 
is probably a very heavy mortality in the early larval stage. A 
species of ant (Phidologiton affinis) has been found swarming 
amongst a batch of eggs that were just hatching out. Insecti- 
vorous birds and carnivorous beetles may be expected to rank 
amongst their natural enemies. | 

Achatina fulica is a native of East Africa. It appears to 
have found its way into Mauritius many years ago, and is now 
said to be a common object of that island. With regard to its 
history on the Indian Continent, there is a note by Godwin- 
Austen (in the Proc. Mal. Soe. viii. p. 147, October, 1908) upon 
the introduction of Achatina into Calcutta. He writes :—‘‘ When 
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I was in Calcutta in 1876-77 an African species of Achatina | 
spread all over the gardens of Chowringhi and the suburbs, to | 
Howrah on the other side of the River Hooghly, and to Barrack. | 
pore, about fifteen miles north. It had been introduced origi- | 
nally into Calcutta by Mr. Benson some twenty years before, | 
after his arrival from the Cape and the Mauritius.” This) | 
account places the date of introduction at something over fifty | 
years ago. 

The origin of the present outbreak in Ceylon has been traced | 
to the fact that the late Mr. Oliver Collett (an enthusiastic 
- collector of land Mollusca) received some living examples of the 
species (either from India or Mauritius) some ten years ago. He f 
liberated them in his garden, where they soon showed signs of | 
becoming naturalized. Acting upon advice, he collected and 
destroyed them, and it was thought that he had been successful : 
in exterminating the whole brood. But it has now been ascer- < 
tained that the snails are still to be found in the locality of their : 
original introduction. This is situated in the Central Province 
of Ceylon, at an altitude of between four thousand and five — 
thousand feet, where the climatic conditions appear to be un- 5 
favourable to their excessive increase. The outbreak that has — e 
now attracted attention is at sea-level, on the south-western ' | 
coast of the island, the two localities being distant over fifty _ 
miles in a direct line, and having no natural communication by | 
water. But the existence of a family of natives having connec- 
tions in the two places affords an explanation that will meet all i 
the circumstances of the case. It is, in fact, known that one of | 
these natives, on his return from a visit to his friends up-country, 
brought down a parcel of vegetables amongst which two of these 
snails were discovered. 

It is to be remarked that neither in Mauritius nor in India, 
where the snail has been established for over half a century, is 
it considered to be a pest of economic importance. In the | 
former country its value as a scavenger is recognized. The | 
smaller individuals are occasionally troublesome in the vege | 
table and flower garden, but not more so than the garden snail | 
of Europe, and it has not been recorded as destructive to any | 
field crops. The full-grown snail appears 'to devote itself more 
exclusively to the removal of decaying and offensive matter. 4 
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Though they are not known to prey upon each other in the 


living state, these snails will greedily devour their dead rela- 
tives. This habit has been utilized in Mauritius to reduce 
their numbers in enclosed gardens. A few of the animals are 
crushed and left in an open spot. Numbers of living snails are 


attracted to feed upon the dead bodies. These, in their turn, 


are killed and left as bait to collect others, the process being 
repeated until there are no more snails within the range of 
attraction. 

It is probable that the present excessive rate of increase is 
abnormal. A newly introduced pest usually multiplies itself 
out of all due proportion during the first few years of its exist- 
ence in a new country, after which it gradually reverts to more 
normal conditions. There are already indications that this 
natural decline is taking place locally. 
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AN OBSERVATIONAL DIARY ON THE DOMESTIC 
HABITS OF THE SPARROW-HAWK (ACCIPITER | 


NISUS). 
By EDMUND SELOvS. 


May 30th, 1910.— In a very sequestered little clump of 


beeches lying a good way off the road—itself quiet enough—and b 
approached by a wild bridle-path, lovely with broom, I came this © - 
afternoon upon the nest of a pair of Sparrow-Hawks. One 
of them was upon it, and I saw it several times fly off and return, ‘ : 
from which, as well as the lateness of the season, I at first sup- 
posed that there was a brood of young ones, but could never 


observe that the bird, in returning, carried anything either in © 
beak or claws, which raises a doubt as to this. She wouldoften, — 


after flying in, stand, for a little, on the rim of the nest, before 
entering it, or even fly off again, without doing so. When she ~ 
did settle herself down, her head was visible above the rim of _ 
the nest. Though the latter was much more visible than might 


have been expected, situated, as it was, in the top, though not 
the high top, of a beech with others close about it, all now in 
fair foliage, yet I could not make out that young birds were 
being fed, though the old one generally bent down its head into 
the nest. This, however, might be in connection with the eggs. 
So far as I can be sure, it was always the one bird that I saw— 


the female probably—and this, again, looks as though incubation — 


were still proceeding. 
May 31st.—Watched the covert from about 5.30 a.m. to 


6 a.m., but did not see the bird issue from it. Going inside, she — 


saw me and flew from the nest, and I then watched her back, 
and off, and on again. In returning the second time she had 
something in her bill. It was small, thin, and hung limply, and 
had more the shape and appearance of a slug than anything 
else. The bird generally perches in a tree near the nest before 
flying on to the latter, and it then utters a little squeaking cry, 
something like that of the Kestrel, but not nearly so shrill. As 


| 
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was the case yesterday, I did not see the slightest sign of the 
partner bird. 

June 1st.—A very long and weary  watehing of the bird on 
the nest, nearly from 3.30 p.m. to about 7.15 p.m. It flew off, 
once, on my arrival—seeing me—and was away about a quarter 
ofan hour. On returning it brought nothing back with it, but 
at once settled itself, as though upon the eggs, and was there 
till I went. As before, there was no sign of the male (assuming 
the one I have been watching to be the female), except that 
once a bird that I could not identify settled in a tree near me, 
and then, seeing me, instantly flew on. This bird looked—it was 
no more than a glance—of the hawk tribe, but was too small, as 
I thought, even for the male of the one on the nest. | 

June 6th.—Rose at 2.380 a.m., and got to the little dark 
plantation about 3.30, so that I was able to steal through it 
to a tree from which the nest is visible without alarming the 
bird upon it, then, very possibly, asleep, since it was not till a 


little while afterwards that I could see the time by my watch 


clearly. 

At 4.101 saw the bird go silently off the nest, which (con- 
jugally speaking) was left empty, no partner arriving just before 
or just after. At 5.5 she returned (supposing it to have been 
the same bird), and, from her actions, certainly seemed to be 
feeding the young; for she bent down her head, and did this 
more than once without settling uponit. In regard to the actual 
delivery of anything, however, I could make nothing out, till at 
last, in stooping her head again, she turned towards me, and I 
all at once saw something which she appeared to me to disgorge 
—what I cannot say, but I had the momentary impression 
of some dull-hued substance. A good while before this I had 
seen the pair of hawks in the coppice, between whom there was 
some action, one flying to the other, amongst the trees, and both 
uttering their squeaking cry, which seemed to me sometimes 
more and sometimes less shrill, as though there might be a 
difference in this respect between the sexes. It was the male, I 
think—the one, that is to say, that I have not yet seen on the 
nest—that, either before or after the other went to it—I think 
after—flew at a Squirrel which was evidently considered to be 
too near that sanctum, and drove it away. After the female had 
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acted as I have described—apparently fed the young, that is to 
say—she flew from the nest, again, and there was then the same 
scene as before between the two birds. When she returned, 
she settled herself down at once, and it was now that the 
Squirrel, having again come too near the nest, was a second 
time driven away from it by the partner bird—in a perfunctory 
sort of way, however, without the appearance of much indigna- 
tion on the one side or of fear on the other. 

At 6.20 the bird on the nest stood up in it for a little, 
and preened herself, then settled herself down in it again, and 
thus I left her at 7. 7 

Thus, though the male does not share in the aaa duties | 
of the female (whether they be those of incubation or of feeding 
the young, I am not yet perfectly clear), he yet visits the | ~ 
nesting-grove, and also, evidently, from the Squirrel incident, |" 
takes an interest in home affairs. I now, too, feel pretty sure | — 
that a bird I had once or twice seen, or got glimpses or hearings 
of in the coppice (see last entry), was the male hawk. -¥ 

June 7th.—Was at the same place in the coppice as earlyor 
earlier than yesterday, but it was not nearly such a good séance. 
Hither I must have missed the birds leaving the nest and return 
to it, or else she stayed on till past 6a.m., when I startled her © 
off it. In any case, she did not leave the nest in the same inte- 
resting manner, at the call of the male, to foregather with him. 
He, I have reason to think, was in the plantation from time to 
time, but nothing took place between the two, such as yesterday 
—within my knowledge, at least, and it could hardly have | 
escaped me. The bird, I think, must still be incubating, and 
what has sometimes looked like feeding the young must have 
been the care of the eggs and the casting up of pellets. Thein- ~ 
coming bird has never once, as far as I have been able to see, |__ 
brought anything in her claws, and when I once thought she | __ 
did, in her beak, it may well have been that as she alighted, or | 
just before, she began the extrusion of the object described by || 
me, which in appearance quite answered to a pellet, for it was 
the proper elongated shape, and had the moist darkish appear- 
_ ance that wet hair or feathers would probably have presented. 
General indications accord with the theory of incubation—for 
instance, the bird’s frequent return to the nest, this morning, 
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later, when I as frequently disturbed her from it, as though the 
eggs were now nearly hatched. Her settling herself down on 
the nest, too, is just after the manner of an incubating bird, as 
also her change of position upon it, and bending the head down 
on rising, after a long sitting. 

I think the bird must have sat close all the morning, as 
I heard no cry—at least, not during the time when she might 
have been off, and the reason for this difference may be that 
whilst yesterday it.was a fine morning, to-day it was dull and 
misty, and, though not actually raining, had rained so heavily 
in the night and early morning that the whole country was 
saturated, and the coppice like a vapour- and shower-bath 
combined. 

In the afternoon I was down again, getting to my place 
about 6. The bird saw me as I came, and went off, as also once 
or twice again after returning. There was nothing to note 
until 8.7, when, as she was standing up, preening herself, in 
the nest, as is her custom, at intervals, there came the little 
. “techu, tchu, tehu” of the male amongst the trees, and instantly, 

with a swift and graceful plunge, and one answering ‘‘tchu,” 
more prolonged, she was off, and joined him. For some 
minutes, then, I heard their cries, either in the trees or as they 
flew over them, but I could never see them, and at 8.12 the 
bird was back, and settled herself down in the nest again. At 
8.15, looking again through the glasses, the nest seemed empty 
once more. If it was, the bird must have gone whilst I wrote 
the above. It was now darkening, however, and when I left 
- about 8.30 it was impossible to make anything out. 

June S&th.—In the coppice early again. 

At 4.15 a.m. comes the little ‘‘ techu, tchu, tchu, tchu, tchu ”" 
of the partner bird, and instantly, upon it, the sitting one 
rouses herself, and flies off in its direction. Both, I believe, 
then leave the plantation—but, no! I now hear the note inside 
it, again. They probably fly up and down, just skirting it, and 
enter it from time to time, as I have seen other Sparrow- 
Hawks do. 

4.19. Bird to nest again, and settles down upon the eggs. 
About 5 I left the coppice, and watched it for about an hour from 
outside. I twice, again, heard the cry of one or both birds 
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within it, but did not see either of them fly out. Thus on three 
days successively the male has called the female off the nest, but 


not on three successive mornings, but only on the two fine ones © 


—for it was fine this morning again. 

June 14th.—In plantation considerably before 3 a.m., by my 
watch, and sat down in another place, where I thought I might 
have a better chance of seeing something of the birds, should 
they come together again, though the nest itself was now out of 
sight. 

At 3.20 heard the cry, but saw nothing, but at 3.55 a bird, 
which I mistook for a Cuckoo, made a little flitting circle or two, 
quite noiselessly, amidst the trunks of the beeches, then settled 
on a branch of one of them, in full view, and began rapidly to 
lower and again raise its head. It still looked like a Cuckoo, 
till, turning the glasses upon it, it became a hawk, rapidly 
devouring something which it had in its claws, and on which it, 
as it were, stood. What this something wasI could not make 
out, but the hawk made several very fine little pecks at it with 
just the tip of its hooked bill, which did not seem to be followed 
by any process of swallowing, and certainly produced no gobbet, 
or anything I could see. These, I thought, might have been for 
the removal of a feather here and there, but I saw nothing that 
looked like a serious plucking. Whilst the hawk was thus 
devouring its prey a ray of the newly risen sun fell upon it, 
though but palely, both improving the view and adding to the 
charm of the picture. Having apparently devoured everything, 
the hawk turned itself about on the bough, ruffled and shook its 
feathers, preened itself a little, and flew off in the direction 
of the nest. Shortly afterwards I heard thecry. The repast 
hardly took five minutes. It appeared to be bolted in large 
pieces, and, at the last, 1 saw something go down that looked 
hard and horny—-possibly a small bird’s beak. For the most 
part, however, the light was not strong enough to show me the 
details of the feast. 

After this I both heard the cry, and saw one, at least, of the 
birds, flying in the plantation several times. Once I saw it 
perch again (if the same), but could get no view of it after 
it had. About 4.45 I saw both birds flying together amongst the 
beech-tops, one as if it were attending the other, and uttering 
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e | the accustomed note, which seemed now to have a plaintive 
t | character. Then both settled on the same bough, becoming 
hidden for a few seconds, when one flew out from the plantation 


s 

_ this tree being just on the edge of it—the other remaining. 
y | __ All this is compatible with the view that the male Sparrow-Hawk 
t | ——scObrings booty to the hen, who alone incubates, and tallies with 
} % the instantaneous flight of the latter, from the nest, to seek him, 
f upon hearing his cry, as observed on three occasions. If this 


, is not the case, then the facts recounted are unexplained. — 
_ A little before, or after, the two hawks settled on the bough 
| (as just before mentioned), one of them, as I then thought, flew 
| rs straight to the trunk of a beech and disappeared amongst some 
. | of the foliage springing from its trunk, at only a few feet above 
_ the ground. I thought it a strange situation for a hawk to affect, 
_ for it did not perch on any of the small sprays that just pro- 
_ jected, but, piercing these, seemed to go straight to the trunk. 
| When I turned the glasses on to the leafy screen, something 
seemed to be going on behind it, but I could not tell what, and, 
_ it being then my cue to keep still, it was not till some time | 
_ afterwards, and when not thinking much about it, that, walking 
; in that part of the plantation, I all at once found myself oppo- 
_ site a nest of some size that was fixed between the trunk and 
some small twig-like boughs, diverging from it at an acute 
ie angle, some five and a half feet above the ground. It then im- 
‘ mediately struck me that this was the very tree and place 
upon it to which the hawk had flown, and, searching the nest 
(which proved to be the abandoned one of a Jay), I found instead 
of any eggs a dead Redstart, I think upon the rim or partly so, 
but was not sufficiently careful in noting this point. The body 
was not yet quite cold, andthe plumage was intact. 1 remarked 
no wound upon it, but my examination was a hasty one, as | 
went forthwith into cover in order to watch this nest, which I 
did till about 7 a.m., but with no fresh result. It would 
appear, therefore, that the hawks (or one of them) are accus- 
tomed to use this alien nest as a sort of storehouse, or depository, 
for birds killed by them, to be used afterwards as required—or, 
at least, that one of the pair had so used it on this occasion. — | 
now left, purposing to come early next morning and again watch. 
June 15th.—Rose before 2 a.m., and at 3.15 had taken up 


* one of them, and at 4.80 or thereabouts there was a violent 
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my position on the briared bank running down one side of the 

plantation, at a spot commanding a close view of the tree and 

nest last spoken of. | 
From about 4 I once or twice heard the cry of the hawks, or 


rushing sound overhead, and a bird settled in one of the trees 
just in front of me at the corner of the plantation. I afterwards 
heard the cry more than once, but could never see the bird, 
till, some ten minutes afterwards, there was a gliding descent, 
past these trees into one of the bushes of a little oak shrubbery 
adjoining the plantation, and close to the tree in which the Jay’s 
nest was situated. It was the female hawk. I saw her as she 
perched, and in another moment she flew into the lower foliage 
of the tree itself, gave a fierce, suspicious glance about her, then 
dropped upon the nest, and, gripping fiercely with both feet into 
its rim, flew off with something she had seized into the top of 
one of the beeches where she had sat yesterday. Here she was 
a good deal shrouded amidst the foliage, but I got the glasses on 
her nevertheless, and had a fairly good view of her as she sat 
voraciously tearing at and swallowing the booty which shé had 
evidently carried away from where I had seen it yesterday, and 
where it must have lain overnight, since if was dark when I 
_ entered the plantation. Having finished her meal, the hawk 
flew in the direction of her own nest. I waited till nearly 7, and 
then going to the place from which I ordinarily watch, saw her 
on it, and so left her. 

In the evening, about 7, I came down again, wishing to see 
if there would be anything fresh in the larder, but a peasant 
woman who was collecting leaves and sticks where it was pre- 
vented me from doing so, not wishing to be seen, on account of 
rustic curiosity—a somewhat embarrassing element in field 
natural history here. 

It would be a point of interest to know whether it was the 
male or female hawk that deposited the dead Redstart in this 
Jay’s nest, but this I could not be sure of at the time. 

June 16th.—Was in the plantation about 3.15 a.m. I first 
went to the Jay’s nest to see if anything fresh had been placed 
there, but it was empty, and this was the case on every subse- 
quent occasion that I looked at it, though I did so almost 
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as often asI came. It was not, therefore, a regular store-place, 
though it had been used once for this purpose. Whether it had 
also been previously, I cannot of course tell, but I conjecture so, 
since the one time that I saw the hawk visit it, it flew there, 
directly, as to a known resort. In noting that the larder was 
empty, however, I startled a bird which I think was one of the 
hawks—therefore the male, for the female would certainly have 
been on the nest—out of the top of the same tree, in which, 
apparently, it had been roosting for the night. About 4.10 
I heard the cry, which was shortly repeated, this time nearer the 
nest than before. It is just about this time that the sitting bird 


goes off the nest, and I make no doubt that she had done. 


so now, and gone on to it again, for always, in returning to it, 
the cry is uttered. All was then quiet, as far as the hawks 
were concerned, till about 6.80 a.m., when I heard a very curious 
note, followed almost immediately by the bird’s usual cry. This 
note I cannot transcribe, though writing soon after hearing it. 
It had a guttural intonation, and there was a sort of low rattle 
or tremolo in it. I believe it to have been uttered by one of the 
hawks, and that the other answered it, but I could not catch 
sight of either of the birds, and there was no farther conversation 


between them. In the afternoon I returned, but found a peasant 


woman, with a boy, in the plantation, and my next observation 
was the boy climbing the tree to get at the nest I have been 
watching. I brought him down, through the woman, by giving 
her a franc, to have it let alone, telling her that I was a 
naturalist who came to watch the bird’s habits, &c., that I wrote 
books about birds, and so forth, all which she seemed to under- 
stand very readily, and the nest was faithfully let alone as long 
as I stayed in St. Servan. The boy told me that there were 
four eggs in the nest, and that they ought now to be hatched, as 
it was a month since he had climbed up to look at them, which 
was corroborated by the woman. Probably there was a mental 


reservation, viz. that the eggs had on that occasion been taken, 


for that this was the case and that the birds had laid again 


seems best to accord with the date at which—as far as I could © 


ascertain—the young were hatched out. This incident so upset 
me that I awoke next morning with a headache, and did not visit 
the plantation all day. 
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June 18th.—At place at 3.30 a.m. A little before 4, which 
is a little earlier than the usual time, I heard the cry of the 
female (as I think), who alone sits, and between this and about 6 
I caught sight of either one or both the birds in the plantation, 
but have nothing further to note. 

June 20th.—At plantation about 3.30 a.m., and sat down at 
the foot of hawk’s nesting tree. Some time before 4—perhaps 
8.45, perhaps earlier—the bird went off. It flew into a tree 
near by, where it uttered its cry, and then, almost immediately, 
into another one, in that part of the plantation where it has 
always gone, before, on thus first going off in the morning, and 
which I think was the very one where I had last seen it make its 
breakfast. In my present position, the foliage hid it from view, 
but in just about the time that it took before, the meal, if there 
was one, was finished, and the bird flew straight back to the nest, 
and covered. It is clear that she flew to this tree with a definite 
purpose, and, having accomplished it, returned, at once, to her 
incubatory duties. That this purpose was the breaking of her 
fast, I have very little doubt, but I can hardly believe that she 
had first caught a bird, for she was only out of my sight for a 
moment or two in the first tree that she flew into, and though I 
could not see her in the next (where I suppose her to have been 
feeding), she must have been stationary, as I saw just where she 
had settled. If she did make a capture in either of these trees 


it must have been with wonderful ease and celerity, but what | 


seems to me more likely (judging by what I have already seen) is 
that in either the one or the other was a dead bird from the 
night before—that these, instead of being stored regularly in 
some special place for the purpose, are deposited in various 
places. 

At about 7, as - I was making the above entry, I heard the 
hawk’s cry, and, putting down tablet and stylus, marked it enter 
a tree, and then, stealing quietly nearer, saw it making a meal. 
I saw the object—which suggested, but not more, a small bird’s 
body, and this was not finished when the bird flew off, nor could 
I then see it in her claws.* The hawk now flew from tree to 


* From this I thought, at the time, that it was left on the bough, but it 


may have been a mere fragment, which, as on other occasions, escaped my 
notice, when carried. See ante. 
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tree, uttering her cry, as she had been doing, incessantly, even 
during her meal. It was difficult to see her each time, as she 
settled; amidst the foliage, but once I did fairly distinctly for a 
moment or two, and she appeared to me again to be tearing 
something to pieces—her head went down to her feet, and was 
raised, again, two or three times in rapid succession, which 


I think is pretty decisive. Soon afterwards she went to the 


nest. I then walked to the tree where she had first made a meal 


—and under it 1 found just a few feathers—a small beakful it ~ 


might have been. I could not, however, with the glasses make 
out anything left on any of the branches where—that is to say, 
on one or other of which—she must have sat. 

June 21st.—Overslept myself, and was late at the plantation, 
but found the bird still on the nest. She came off about 4, and 
flew to a tree, where I had a good view of her, but she did not 
feed, whilst there, and in some subsequent flittings frora tree to 


tree I could make out nothing. I do not even know for how © 


long it was she and not the male that I was watching, for when 
I looked she was on the nest again, but the male now kept 
flying about with a constant “‘ tchee, tchee, tchee, tchee, tchee,”’ 
often, I thought, uttered very querulously. More than once he 
flew close by the nest, but without pausing, or settling, even in 
the tree. He seemed anxious, and as though—but this is con- 
jecture—desirous of calling the female off the nest. 

In the evening from about 6.30 to 7.30 I was down again, but 
saw nothing of interest. The male was again in the plantation, 
whilst the female kept on the nest—when I saw her she was 
standing on the rim of it. 


June 22nd.—I could make out nothing, this morning, when 


the female first left the nest, but, later, when she again did so 
and flew about the plantation, I followed her, but was only once 
able to see her eating. She then uttered her cry—* tchee, 
tchee, tchee, tchee, tchee, tchee, tchee’’ at intervals, all the 
while, in, as I may say, a very customary manner. She also 
uttered it as she flew, and after alighting on any bough, but 
when she sat there, without eating, she was silent. As far as I 
could make out, she never left the plantation, except to skirt it, 
for a few moments, before re-entering, and I noted also that she 
flew amongst the branches with very great ease. When, later, 
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the male entered the plantation, it was just the same, so that, 
when the cry issued at successive intervals from the same spot 
amidst the foliage, I inferred that he was feeding, but when he 
settled elsewhere, and the cry ceased, that he was merely 
perched at his ease. In such inference, however, I may have 
been very much mistaken. When the male hawk left the 


plantation, I followed to the point of issue and stood at the edge, | 


looking over a cleared space, grown with bracken, with covert 
on either side of it. Out of this latter, at a part where it was 
represented by grown trees, as well as undergrowth, the hawk 


presently went up with something in his claws, and I was at ¥ 


once struck with the peculiar appearance of this object. It had 


no resemblance to the body of a bird—such as should have been # 
quite recognizable through the glasses—but looked more like | — 
something artificial, much smaller, and having a simple rounded 4 : 


contour and hard outline. It was a disc-like object, and pre- 
sented in the bird’s claws the sort of appearance that a snuff- 


box of that shape might have done. The hawk flew with this — 
over some small bushy trees and descended into one of them, © 
then in a few minutes rose again and flew, still carrying it, into ~ 


the plantation. I was then a little way from it, and so cannot 
say what took place on his entry, or whether it was he or the 
female that shortly afterwards flew from tree to tree, uttering 


the ery exactly as I described before—failing, as I did, to obtain 


a good view. 
, I had a good view, before this, of the female, as she sat with 
one leg lifted, and the foot with the claws contracted together, as 
though closed upon some object (which, however, I could not 
see) projecting from amidst the feathers of the lower breast. 
Just here there was a deep crimson splotch, caused evidently by 
the feathers being soaked in blood, and matted together. This 
would not have come about through the process of eating, as 
the hawk then stands upon its prey and bends its head down 
upon it, but the feathers would be so stained, and just at that 
height, by the bloody morsel being thus held up and pressed 
against the breast. In this case the object, if held at all, was 
quite small, so that I could not detect it, but the attitude would 
have no particular meaning except as thus grasping something, 
or at least as originating from it. 
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When the hawk flew, thus bearing his prey, into the planta- 
tion, it was followed at a little distance by two birds that I 
at first thought were Thrushes, though there was something 
different about their appearance. Afterwards I recollected that 
they looked like Golden Orioles, though I could not, at that 
distance, get their colour—it was, I think, the much duller 
female and a young one. That they were Orioles I am now, 
however, certain, for a few minutes afterwards, and for the first 
time, I heard their cry in the plantation. . 

June 23rd.—In plantation before light. The female hawk 
went off the nest just at 4, and seemed to strike out from 
the plantation at once. I heard no cry either then or for some 
time afterwards. I now went to one edge of the plantation and 
looked out, then to another on another side, and so from one to 
the other. In a little while I saw both the hawks sailing over a 
covert of shrub oaks, and then across a narrow space, open 
except for bracken, to another such covert on the other side of 
it, and I lost them amongst some young trees and bushes 
skirting it. The pair were evidently seeking prey, and it is 
hardly possible they could have struck it here except amidst the 
covert over which they flew, for a bird flying out, and being 
pursued, could instantly regain the shelter it had left. If, there- - 
fore, the hawks had known themselves incompetent to strike 
the quarry under such conditions, they would hardly have flown 
here, whereas the male reconnoitred the same parts yesterday, 
and went up from such cover with prey in his claws. From this 
I infer that the Sparrow-Hawk is accustomed to seize its prey 
not so much in the open as amidst loose or scattered covert, as 
one may call it, and that it is only when the canopy is very close 
and thick that the small bird is really put in safety by it. 
Amidst, or rather into, gorse or bramble bushes the quarry could 
not, of course, be followed, but almost anywhere else they could, 
and the branches and foliage of trees are threaded by the hawk 
with as much ease as by themselves—or, at any rate, with both 
ease and swiftness. If the small bird could always pick its 
shelter, then, no doubt, foliage would be a great protection to it, 
but when the hawk appears it must get where it can get, and in 
the great majority of cases this will be where it can be followed 


«caught. I have myself seen here in Brittany a little flock 
Zool, 4th ser. vol. XV., February, 1911. F 
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of Passeres pursued by a Sparrow-Hawk across a field into a 
hedge, where one of them was caught. The hawk never paused, 
but dashed into the hedge in a quite accustomed manner, and 
issued from it again some way farther on, and in only a few 
seconds, with a bird dangling from its claws. According to the 
common idea, these birds, having got into the hedge, should 
have been safe, but the result was very different, and gives no 
countenance to this view. The hawk would not have engaged in 
what experience had taught him to be a forlorn hope, but would, 
instead, have sailed off, recognizing his defeat—for energy is 
not unduly wasted in nature—but he dashed into it without 
pause or hesitation. Evidently it presented no idea of being 
foiled or baffled to his mind. ‘‘ Now, I'll have them” was 
rather, I think, the thought—justified, as we see, by the 
event. 

Seeing nothing more of the hawks, I re-entered the planta- 
tion, and before long the male returned to it, and flew from tree 
to tree in it, uttering his cry whilst flying, and at intervals when 
perched. When I then managed to see him he was not feeding, 
and I could not make out whether he held anything or not. At 
5 i found the female on the nest again, where she remained till 
about 6. The male was at this time perched in one of the 


beeches, luckily in full view, and upon his uttering the usual 
_ sharp cry the female left the nest, flew right up to where he sat, __ 


and for a moment hung in the air just in front of him. She then ; : 
flew direct to a tree near, where I saw her distinctly go through | — 
the characteristic feeding actions. Evidently, though I could | 


not quite see the delivery, she had received something from her 
husband. After only a few mouthfuls, however, she flew into 


another tree, near the nesting one, and from that on to the nest, b 
_ Where apparently she finished her meal. Standing upon the | 


carcase (or portion of it) she pulled and tugged at it with great 
energy, once lifting it right up in her bill. It then looked like 
the headless carcase of a bird about as big as a Chaffinch, and 


that made me think that the more violent tugging had been given © 


during the process of decapitation. She then sat quietly for 
about an hour, but before settling herself on the nest she made 
movements different to any I have seen her make there before, 


bending her body up, though still retaining her crouching ~~ 
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attitude, and also raising her wings once or twice. From this 
and her bringing prey to the nest, now for the first time, as far 
as I have been able to observe, I began to hope that the eggs are 

at last hatched, though I could not make out that she fed the 
newly hatched young. 

The male now, having some time previously, re-entered the 
plantation, and reiterated, at short intervals, his querulous- 
sounding cry, flew close by the nest, then passed it again, and, 
at last, came down upon it. He stood there for a moment or 
two before flying off again, but whether he first delivered any- 
thing I was unable to see. The female seemed just to nod at 
him, as it were. A minute or two later, looking up from making 
this entry, 1 saw both birds standing together on the nest, but 
as I raised the glasses, the male flew off, and was followed, 
a moment afterwards, by the female. The latter now, at 7.30, is 
back, and has covered either the eggs or a! do not yet 
know which. 

Neither on this nor on the other occasions of the hawk’s 
eating could I make out that the bird was previously plucked or 
‘“nlumed’’ by her. On the morning of the 15th, when she 
visited the Jay’s nest where I had seen the dead Redstart the day 
before, and then devoured something which she had obviously 
carried away from it—presumably this same bird—she certainly 
did not first plume it, for there were no feathers under the 
branch on which she sat after the meal was over, nor did I see 
any scattered in the air during the time of its continuance. It 


was the same on the 14th, and again on the 20th there were only ~ 


some very few on the ground underneath—some half-dozen or so 


that looked as though they might all have come out together, © 


though they were not, indeed, united by skin. Nor at any time 
in this small and open plantation have I noticed feathers under 
the trees—and this applies more especially to that part of it that 
the hawks more particularly affect—and where the meal, I 
believe, is always made, if in the plantation at all, and not on 
the nest. It is also curious that I have never been able to 
detect a bird carried in the hawk’s claws when in the plantation, 
and that what the male hawk was carrying outside looked not 
like a whole carcase, but some fragment such as the breast or 
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back, whilst the hardness of the outline suggested its being 


denuded of feathers. All this makes me much regret my not 
having first examined the Jay’s nest before taking up my posi- q 
tion to watch it. I must then, I think, either have found the i 
carcase already plumed, or else it must have been devoured with | 


the feathers on it. 

Left a little after 7.30 a.m. 

Down again a little before6 p.m. The bird was on the nest, 
and-I at once noted that she was sitting higher. A little while 
after I was there the male hawk entered the plantation, and kept | 
uttering his little plaintive ‘‘ tchee, tchee, tchee, tchee, tchee,” 
as though to call the female off the nest, and in a minute or two | 
she did, in fact, leave it, and flew towards the cries. When she 7 
was gone I noticed something moving in the nest. At first it 
looked dark, but, several times afterwards, I saw distinctly the | 
fluffy whiteness of an evidently newly hatched chick. Very soon | 
the bird was back, and at once began to busy herself with the 
booty which she had evidently brought back, though I was not 
able to see it in her claws as she alighted, owing to the foliage 
and her quickness combined. She, I think, at first began eating 
herself, but afterwards I distinctly saw her feeding the chicks, 
picking out evidently very small pieces, and then bending down 
her head, and presenting them very carefully—once I saw the 
black bill of a little fluffy chick lifted up to meet hers. She fed | 
them very carefully and thoroughly, and it took some time. | 
Then she settled herself once more on the nest, and remained 
there brooding the chicks till 7.18, when I again heard the cries 
of the male in the plantation. Almost immediately his partner | 
joined him, as was evident from the cries of both, at the same | 
spot, now quite different in character, fuller, less shrill, and 
having an endearing, joyous tone in them—so, at least, it seemed 
to me—that was very pretty to hear. Then, at 7.15, the hen | 
flew, with great speed, directly on to the nest—like a flash, 
in fact, as I have not before seen her do. She had, then, | 
a fierce, wild look, and as she dashed down I caught sight of | ~ 
some dark-looking thing—it seemed in her beak—and a moment | 
or two afterwards she began tearing fiercely at the body, evi- ~~ 
dently of another bird. On this she made a hearty meal, and | — 
she did not, this time, as far as I could observe, feed the chicks, | 
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though the conditions of observation are not such that I can 
positively assert that she did not. But if so, it was, I am sure, 
quite subsidiary—she principally made her own meal, and, 
having done so, settled herself down as before, and thus [ left 
her about 7.30 p.m. 

It is now quite evident, taking these two observations, and 
the one of this morning, where I as good as saw the actual 
delivery, that the male Sparrow-Hawk brings in prey, at in- 
tervals, for the female, with which she both feeds the young, and 
also makes her own meal, either in the nest or a tree in its 
vicinity. It would seem as though the male did not particularly 
like going to the neet, and that when he did do so this morning it 
was after having in vain tried to call his partner off—she per- 
haps having then both fed the chicks sufficiently, and not being 
hungry herself. There was something like this on the 21st also 
(see entry), so it is possible that the young were even then out, 


| as though I did not see them fed or booty brought to the nest 


either on that day or the next. 
June 24th.—On spot at 3.20 a.m. 
4.37.—Male into plantation. 
4.40.—Female off. | 
4.42.—Female back with prey and has a meal. I could not 


_ make out that she fed the chicks, but she may have done, a 


little, after satisfying her own appetite. However, I doubt it, 
and I did not see any of them reach up in the nest. From as 
soon, after coming, as I could distinguish it, I had kept my eyes 
on the nest, but had never seen the hawk leave it previous to 
the advent of the male as stated. After her meal she settled 


___ herself over the chicks, and it came on to pour with rain. At a 
little past 6 I heard the cry of the male once only, but it did not 
- sound so near as usual, and, I think, was outside the plantation. 
* The female sat on for more than another hour, and then went 
_ off without my noticing her, nor did I hear the cry of the male. 
® A minute or two afterwards, however, I heard that of the female - 
_ which is not quite so sharp—at least, I think so—and at 
_ 1.15 she flew to the nest again with what looked like the muti- 
‘ lated body of a young bird—or, to speak more intelligibly, it 
_ Was, as ever, much smaller than I should have expected. This 
& she certainly ate herself, or at least a portion of it. There was 
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no sign of the chicks, and as the light was now better, and I saw 
her actually pulling and swallowing, with her head always in 
view, I could not have been mistaken. Having thus eaten for a 
little, she settled herself down in the nest again. If the male 
had come when she went off, I had not heard him, but it is true 
that I had once or twice previously seen a bird form flit over or 
amidst the tree-tops that I thought very like his. Unless we 
suppose that the female caught a bird almost instantly, she 
must either have received it from him or taken one that either 
he or she had previously killed and stored somewhere. If the 
male really entered the plantation before the female went off, 


then for the first time he was silent, and has so continued.. 


I doubt my not hearing his sharp cry—so near as it always is. 
At about 7.45 the female went off again, flew a little, from 
tree to tree, and uttered her cry, but sparingly. At 8 she 
returns to the nest, stands-upright on its rim for some ten 
minutes, then covers the chicks. There was no feeding, and 


nothing, I think, brought in. Shortly afterwards there is the — 


cry of the male again. He pipes, as one may call it, at frequent 
and short intervals, as usual, but the hen will not leave the nest. 


Then, at about 8.25, he sweeps like a flash through the foliage, © 


down and then up on to it, stands there for one moment, and is oY, 


off with the same lightning speed. Then the female, who has 
evidently received a donation, though it has been too quick for | _— 
me to see, stands up on the rim of the nest, and begins to tear | 
it to pieces.. At first she again appears to be eating it all her- © 4 
self, but during the latter part her head is bent down into the 
nest so that I cannot see it, and she may then be feeding the — 


chicks. She then stands a little on the opposite side of the | 
nest’s rim, and after a minute or two covers the chicks. At 
about 9, as 1 was leaving, she again left the nest. 


June 25th.—As I enter the plantation, about 4.55 a.m., I hear ; , 
the cry of the male hawk in the usual part of it, the end near 


the nest, that is to say, and in its immediate vicinity. The 
female is then covering the young, but, in a few moments, she 


rises, and, flying off, makes a little skirt round the bordering | 
trees, and then flies up amongst them to her mate, when, at | 
_once, a little duet of delighted sounds is heard—those fair sounds :. 


of wild things rejoicing, not to be matched in palace or _ | 
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room, or even by the cottage fireside. In another minute she 
returns to the nest—stopping and crying on the way, however— 
evidently with a bird in her claws (though this I can never see), 
for standing upon it, on the rim where she alights, she straight- 
way commences to tear at it, and after a few mouthfuls, as I 
think, for herself, I plainly see her feeding the chicks, first 
tearing a piece off, and then bending her head down into the 
nest with it, and at the same time stretching forward in varying 
degrees according to the distance of each one from her, in a 
tender and motherly manner. There is a pause of a few 
minutes, the hawk still standing on the bird, then she recom- 


; _  mences, and when she again stops, the feeding is over, the whole 


process, with pause, having taken a quarter of an hour (from 
5 to 5.15). She stands where she is for some time, then steps 
over the chicks on to the opposite rim of the nest, and in 
eight minutes from having fed them settles herself down, and 
covers them. I heard the cry of the male once only after the 
female had returned to the nest. | 

The process of feeding the chicks here was so plain and un- 
mistakable that I do not think I can have been mistaken in my 
observations of yesterday. It certainly seems strange that in 
three successive visits to the nest, each time with prey, the 
young should have been fed so little; yet certainly they got 
nothing on the second of these, and I doubt very much if they 
got anything, without my noticing it, on the first. 

The stages of the female hawk’s progress back to the nest, 
with her cries from the trees where she alighted, I attribute to 
her having partially satisfied her own hunger at each one of 
them—as I saw on the morning when I first found the young 
were in the nest. She may stop twice, or even thrice, in this 
way, but once is, I think, more usual. 

6.80.—Cry of the male, as usual, and almost directly the 
female flies from the nest to him. She is back, with booty, at 
6.35, and feeds chicks just as before, five minutes being thus 
occupied. Then, as before, she steps across the nest on to the 
Opposite rim, and, at 6.48, is covering the chicks again. 

I could, this time, see the pieces of flesh hanging from the 
hawk’s hooked bill as she bent down her head over the young, 
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and I could also sometimes just see the white-fluffed young as 


they moved and stretched up in the nest. 

At 8.33 there is the cry of the male again, and on its being 
repeated, after a minute, the female flies to join him. At 8.87 
she returns, and at once begins tearing up what must have been 
brought her (though, as before, I cannot see it), and feeding the 
chicks with it. It is, however, a mutual meal, for she often 
swallows a gobbet herself. It takes about seven minutes, after 
which the hawk stands on the nest’s rim for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, and at 9.5 covers the chicks, first stepping carefully 
over them to the opposite side, and standing there a moment 
or two. 

I should mention that a little before this (at 8.15) I had 
accidentally disturbed the sitting bird. She was away for a 
quarter of an hour, but, although she might very well in that 
time have caught a bird, she came back without anything, pre- 
ferring to wait for the male. Yet when he came she ate some 
of what he brought, herself, which shows that she was hungry. 
This illustrates how established is the differentiation in the 
parts played by the two sexes in the care of the young, and 
with what confidence the female relies on the male for her 
supplies. 

At 9.50 and 55 and, again, at 10, there is the cry of the 


male in the plantation, and just after the last time his wife flies - 


to him. I see her alight in the tree where, by his cry, he is, 
and then come the sounds of their rejoicing together. In a 
minute or two she flies back and feeds the chicks, with sometimes 
a bit for herself just as before—all plain and distinct, the little 
white heads bobbing up. At 10.10 it is over, and at 10.15 the 
hen covering the chicks again. She stood on the usual side of 


the nest and on the rim and stepped over to the opposite one — 


before covering, as before, no plucking, as far as I could see. 

At 11.15 I hear the cry of the male, as I think, in the plan- 
tation, but turning the glasses on to the nest, find it empty. 
The bird must have left it within the last minute or two. 
Again, at 11.20, 11.80, and 11.35, I hear the cry and after this, 
at intervals, in the plantation, till about 11.50, when the bird 
flies swiftly on to the nest, from the direction opposite to the 
usual one, and alights on the corresponding side, upon the rim, 
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as usual. She begins to tear up the prey, but all at once flies 
off in alarm, as an old woman, collecting into a sack the leaves 
in a trench that runs across the small plantation, approaches 
the home-tree. At 12 or 12.5 she returned and again fed the 
chicks, but as this lasted but a short time, it may have been 
with what was still left when she was frightened away and not 
with anything fresh that she had brought. I then left. 

June 27th.—I was in the plantation before light, in order to 
see something of the domestic habits of a pair of Carrion- 
Crows that had built their nest at only a few paces from the 
home-tree of the hawks. I could not, however, see the two 
together, and the size of the plantation is so inconsiderable 
that, in order to watch the former, I had to sit in the centre, or 
approaching the other end of it. -As one of my entries, however, 
as much concerns the hawks as the crows, I will quote it here. 
It runs thus:—‘‘ This was the last observation on the birds’ 
nursery habits that I was able to make, for whilst moving some 
of the boughs in front of me, so as to get a better view, I was 
discovered by one of them, who instantly raised a loud and most 
expostulatory ‘quaw.’ This was followed by others, and the 


noise was becoming tiresome, when it was puta stop to in an 


unexpected and interesting manner, for one of the hawks, whose 
smaller size and slighter build pronounced it to be the male, 
flew up swiftly through the trees, and descending right upon the 
vociferous crow’s back—no doubt delivering at the moment of 
contact an assault with beak and claw—both silenced her and 
put her instantly to flight. Having thus asserted himself the 
hawk flew into another tree, where he sat for some while in 
silence, nor did I afterwards hear his cry in the plantation up to 
7.30, when I left. This, again, adds significance to the meaning 
of his cry here, when it is heard—to give notice of his arrival 
with booty, namely, and so call his wife from the nest. Without 
a motive he can be silent enough. The incident just recorded is 
interesting, for it shows that the hawk was irritated simply at 
the noise made by the crow. It is difficult to see any other 
reason for his conduct, since the crow was not near his nest but 
towards the other end of the plantation,* where, had she been 
silent she would probably have escaped his observation alto- 
| * She was not at her own nest at the time. 
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gether; nor could it in any case have been her mere presence 
that annoyed him, since these hawks and these crows have been 
fellow-denizens of this small plantation probably since early 
spring, their home-trees separated by but a few paces, nor have 
I before seen any signs of hostility between them.” 

At place again at 12.13 p.m., and find hawk on nest—always 
the female. At 12.33 she rises quietly, steps on to rim, and 
flies off. I have neither seen nor heard anything signifying the 
arrival of the male. , 

12.88.—Hawk back with bird in claws, and I just get the 
effect of this as she comes down on to the nest; she at once 
begins to tear it, and both feeds the chicks and eats herself— 
latterly almost undividedly. The mutual meal lasts till 12.55, 
and the hawk then sits, still and upright, on the rim of the nest 
where she has torn up the prey—perhaps yet upon it. There 
was certainly no pluming, for the bits became red at once, 
though from the glimpse I caught the bird seemed in its natural 
state when brought in, and I even thought it moved spon- 
taneously, as though still alive—but I may very well have been 
mistaken in both points. From the appearance of the bits, 
which were pinkish rather than deep red, and often of a stringy 
appearance—-in fact, unmistakably entrails—I have no doubt 
whatever that the visceral cavity was torn open, and the carcase 
disembowelled. I could often see the fragments go from the 
parent’s bill to the chicks’, as they reared themselves towards 
it. [My notes here go on to say that the cry of the male as 
the female flew in, with the shortness of her absence, again 
makes me certain that she has received booty from him and not 
caught it herself; but as I have stated before that I neither saw 
nor heard the male, this point, as far as observation goes, must 
be considered doubtful. It is possible, and perhaps not unlikely, 
that I heard without noticing the cry at the time, and remem- 
bered it afterwards.} 

1.28.—The hawk steps siete over ‘the chicks to the outer 
side of the nest, stands there on its rim for a little, and is 
brooding them again by 1.80. | 

Just before 2.33 I had seen the hawk standing on the rim of 
the nest—the opposite side to the usual diesecting-place—when, 
at 2.38, I heard the cry of the maie in the plantation, and, 
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looking up again, she was gone. At 2.85 only, she flies back to 
the usual place, and though I could not observe that she carried 
anything, instantly begins to carve and distribute. She also 
takes a little herself, but it is a far less ravenous meal than the 
last and is over in ten minutes, when she stands on the place as 
before, and does not brood the young again before 3.5. 


8.389.—Hawk suddenly off. I have heard nocry. At 3.50 


she returns and settles in a tree. I thought she had a bird, but 
could not at all make it out—it was only an impression. She 
flies once or twice from tree to tree in the plantation—always 
quite silently—and at about 8.55 goes on to the nest. She 
brings no booty, but alighting on the opposite side to that where 
she has hitherto broken up the quarry stands quiescent, nor is 
there any sign from the chicks, who do not appear to be hungry. 
As said before, there has been no cry or any other sign of the 
male at or between this exit and return. It is, therefore, 
significant that the female who left the nest on her own initia- 
tive, as it would seem, should have brought nothing back to it, 
merely sitting there quietly after return, as she did on another 
and similar occasion, but as she has never done (as far as I 
remember) when she has gone off on the call of the male. It 
would be even more interesting if she had, during the interval 
between her departure and return, caught a bird for herself, but 
this I do not now think, or at least that she ate it in the planta- 


tion, since it is contrary to my previous experience that she | 


should do this in silence, my impression of her having a bird, 
therefore, was, I think, probably erroneous. 

At about 4 the hawk again covers the chicks, having previously 
sat—or rather stood—motionless. She remains thus for nearly 
fifty minutes, when hearing the cry of the male, I look up—my 
eyes having left her for a few moments—and find her gone. | At 
4.54 the male hawk flies over the plantation and almost imme- 
diately afterwards the female shoots swiftly on to the nest and 
feeds the young again. The feeding is over at 5.5, and the hawk 
then stands, sentinel-like, on the nest’s rim where (as always) 


‘she has alighted, and is still standing so at 5.30, when I walk 
away from the tree. By 5.40, however, when | leave, she has — 


covered the chicks—no doubt after first stepping over them, on 
to the other side of the nest, in the orthodox manner. 


y 
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June 29th.—In plantation, to watch the crows at 3.15 a.m. 

Cry of hawk (probably male) first heard at 4, and again at 
4.2. I then heard them as follows, viz. at 5.85, 5.48, 6.7, 6.35. 
This may represent five comings in, with booty, on the part of 
the male. On the last occasion I saw first the female flying 
from the usual place of rendezvous to the nest, and then the 
male. I had walked out into the open in hopes of seeing the 
male strike prey, or at least beating about for it, so as to judge 
further of general habits in this respect, but without success. It 
seems a difficult matter to see the birds when once they are quit 
of the plantation. Leave, some time after 7 a.m. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Status of Dormouse.—For the furtherance of my book, ‘ A History 
of British Mammals,’ I should be very glad to receive information on 
_ the status of the Dormouse in the following counties :—Dorset, Wilts 
~~—Monmouth, Pembroke, Rutland,_Huntingdon, Northumberland.— 
G. E. H. Barrett-Hamiiton (Kilmanock, Campile, Waterford, 
land). 
AVES. 
| Distribution of the Linnet in Britain —In answer to Mr. Russell’s 
query about the Linnet (ante, p. 29), I may be allowed to add a 
further remark or two beyond the answer required. The bird is a | 
very well-known migrant, and is so described by many writers; 
without going any farther, 1 can mention Cordeaux, Gitke, Mac- 
gillivray, Montagu, Newton, and Seebohm. In Gilbert White’s time 
matters were rather different in the locality of Selborne to the state 
: of affairs at present obtaining in other parts of Surrey, for he says 
that there were ‘in winter vast flocks of Common Linnets; more, I 
think, than can be bred in any one district.”” It is, of course, possible 
that he made the mistake of confounding the Twite with the Linnet, | 
- for I cannot find the smaller bird mentioned in his letters; and, as 
we know, he was unaware of the existence of the Cirl Bunting, which 
is to-day common near Selborne. | 
I should like to again draw attention to the curious fact that the 
Common Linnet is absent as a breeding species, and rare in winter 
throughout great tracts of country on the western slopes of the Pen- 
nines. Mr. W. Greaves does not describe the species in his ‘ Verte- 
brate Fauna of Hebden Bridge,’ and tells me that he has never 
succeeded in identifying a single bird in his locality, nor heard of one 
being taken by birdeatchers. I might say here that I have noticed 
the bird on one occasion at Walsden, a few miles away. Mitchell, in 
his ‘ Birds of Lancashire,’ has a little to say on the curious rarity of 
the species in certain localities, and I can testify that his remarks 
hold good not only for South-east Lancashire, but for the adjacent 
parts of Yorkshire, Longdendale in Cheshire, and parts of Northern 
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Derbyshire. Here to-day it appears to be utterly absent in summer. 
Mr. T. A. Coward, in his ‘ Vertebrate Fauna of Cheshire’ (1910), 
mentions it for the neighbourhood of Mottram, on the authority of 
one who knew the bird well; but the information is some years old, 
and personally I have failed to see any signs of it during an intimate 
acquaintance with the district. Rumours have reached me of its 
breeding on the rough sides of the Etherow Valley, in Derbyshire, but 
I have never seen it there, although of course it is common a few 
miles away. So here we have a tract of apparently suitable country, 
_ reaching from (at least) Hebden Bridge to, say, Glossop, where the 
‘‘Common” Linnet is rare or absent in summer, and very scarce at 
- other seasons. Gorse is often said to be very attractive to Linnets, 
and many of these rough Pennine slopes bear the plant. Few, how- 
ever, are aware that the species which is nearly always the more 
abundant is not the common plant, but the little known and perfectly 
distinct Planchon’s gorse (Ulex galliz). This flowers in the autumn, 
and at no other season. Just as the “common” gorse is here 
replaced by a totally distinct species, so is the “‘Common” Linnet 
replaced by another bird. On the hills and the lower moors the 
Twite is an abundant breeding bird, and is a common autumn and 
winter visitor to all the lowland fields, and I suspect that in many 
places its presence has served to mask the absence of the better 
known bird which it so much resembles. 

All through the autumn and winter the Twite, like so many other 
moorland breeding birds, abounds on some of the East Coast sea 
marshes, especially those of Essex and Kent. Here, as in its breeding 
haunts, it is regularly called “‘ Linnet’”’ by the inexpert. It sometimes 
happens that the two species live side by side, but as a rule the Linnet 
prefers the drier sandhills, while the Twite sticks to the beds of 
Aster, Statice, and other plants that grow on the salt-laden mud. It 
is rather a thankless task turning bird-notes into written syllables, 
but I may be pardoned for remarking that many years ago I noted 
that the ordinary call of the Twite is a very musical and sweet 
-“ tweedley-dee,” and that it frequently uses a harsher “ zur-r-r.” I 


have never heard a Linnet make such sounds, nor have I watched 


Twites for long without hearing one or both of these characteristic 
calls. 

I think Mr. Russell’s suggestion that we should note the absence 
of common birds is a very good one. The results in the cases of such 
birds as the Corn-Crake, Martin, Jay, Carrion-Crow, &c., could not 
fail to be interesting. The Linnet, however, is certainly worth a 
little special study on this point.—Frepk. J. Srusss. 
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Migration of Linnets. — Admitting the truth of Mr. Harold 
Russell’s remark that “it is often easy to be mistaken in asserting 
that a bird is not found in a certain locality,” I think it may be said 
that, as far as I know, the Linnet entirely disappears from this 
district in Sussex during the winter months. This, however, is a 
rule, like most others, to which there are exceptions—because I do 
occasionally see one here in the winter. A few may sometimes be 
seen here until the first week or ten days in December, but as a rule 
the Linnet is absent from the end of November until well into 
March.—Rosert Morris (Uckfield, Sussex). 


REFERRING to Mr. Russell’s communication (ante, p. 29), the total 
disappearance of Linota cannabina from the county of Surrey during 
the winter season is information which comes rather as a surprise to 
me, though Mr. Russell is not likely to be mistaken on this point. I 
did, however, think, up to seeing Mr. Russell’s note, that at least the 
migration would have been but partial, especially in mild winters. 
The Linnet usually leaves this district about the end of September, 
almost to a bird, and does not return until March. It is one of the 
few species which has greatly diminished in this district within the 
last thirty years, notwithstanding the operation of the Wild Birds 
Protection Act and the total disappearance of the bird-catching 
fraternity which used to be in much evidence here. It is quite true 
that whin-covers have greatly diminished within comparatively recent 
years, but neither this factor nor the improved methods of agriculture 
which now prevail can but very inadequately explain its relative 
scarcity as compared with former years. What makes its scarcity 
still more a puzzle is the abundance of its favourite food in summer, 
viz. the seed of the dandelion, which afford it a perennial supply 
throughout the summer months. When the furze-covers died out it 


began to breed in whitethorns, but, next to the furze-bush, it prefers | 


plantations of young spruce and pine trees. One variety I used to 
see when I was a boy with a yellowish breast ; these were named by 
bird-catchers “lemon birds,’’ and were regarded by these gentry as 
old birds. It is a good many years since I saw this variety, but 
whether the colour is due to age, as alleged, I am unable to say. In 
taking my walks amongst what used to be the breeding haunts of 
this species, I feel the loss of its charming song more than I can 
express in words, and often sigh for a sound of its voice. No more 
interesting bird used to be found on our uncultivated hillsides.— 
P. (Wilsden, Bradford). | 
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Further Note on the Willow-Wren.— With reference to the points 
raised by Mr. E. P. Butterfield in his interesting note (ante, p. 28), it 
is perhaps not very easy to detail closely the various grounds for 
believing that the second broods recorded in my paper (Zool. 1910, 
p. 401) were genuine second broods, and not merely second attempts 
by birds whose first nests had been lost. In one case (No. 22), 
certainly, some doubt remained, owing to the fact that no first brood 
had been discovered, despite repeated efforts. The other nests, how- 
ever, admitted of little doubt. Apart from their position, the fact 
that all the pairs of birds in the immediate vicinity had successfully 
reared their first broods settled the matter fairly satisfactorily. The 
question of the ownership of the second nests is at times more 
difficult to decide. To credit them merely to the builders of the 
nearest first nest is not always safe, and the only other criteria 
available are a comparison of dates and the rather more delicate one 
of the identification of the parent birds. In many instances in- 
dividuals differ in character to a degree sufficiently striking to allow 
of distinction between neighbouring birds, apart merely from the area 
they inhabit. At the same time, I should like to point out that my 
estimate of the percentage of second broods is based only on two 
years’ observation in one particular wood, and may not represent the 
- actual percentage of the whole district. The same remark applies to 
the average clutch, which for the area treated of in the above paper 
may be stated at 6:0 in 1910. (With the inclusion of nests taken 
elsewhere in the district in the same season, this average holds.) Run- 
ning through a list of Willow-Wren’s nests taken within a few miles 
of the same spot during the last five years, I find that the average 
clutch of first broods works out at 5:9, that of the lowest year (1909) 
being 5:6; but the number of nests listed is not great. This subject 
of local averages is, I think, one of considerable interest when 
viewed in connection with facts of latitude, climate, &. When 
nests found with young birds are included in the list, the average 
arrived at may tend to be lower than the actual, since the old birds 
sometimes eject addled eggs; but this consideration is perhaps not 
of great importance in the present species, owing to the small 
number of addled eggs, and to the fact that those which occur are 
usually allowed to remain in the nest. In this connection it may be 
of interest to record that a nest discovered in a neighbouring wood in 
1910, with the small clutch of four eggs, two of which were addled 
and were later turned out by the old bird, was situated within a few 
yards of the spot where a nest was taken in 1908, in which case 
- again the eggs were four in number, no fewer than three of which 
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were addled—a coincidence highly suggestive considering the rarity 


of the occurrence of more than one infertile egg in a Willow-Wren’s. 


nest. (I have no note of the 1909 nest.) In the description of the 
wood it should have been stated that there was no definite slope in 
the ground likely to produce appreciable effect on the direction of the 
nest-opening, but of course there are other factors to be taken into 
account.—S. E. Brock (Kirkliston, Linlithgowshire). 


Variety of the Gannet.—By the kindness of Mr. Riley Vatens I 
am able to give a photograph of the singular Gannet which he 
und Mr. J. Atkinson detected on the Bass Rock on July 24th, 1910. 
The photograph is one of several taken at the time by Mr. Fortune, 
and shows the disposition of the markings on the back and wings very 


VARIETY OF GANNET. 


well. It also shows the tail of the bird to be white, which is usually 


accepted as a mark of the complete adult plumage, for in the ordinary - 


course of its moult the tail is the last part of a Gannet’s plumage to 
turn white. At the Bass Rock and elsewhere I have frequently seen 
Gannets which were not quite adult, but which retained a little black 
_ on the tail and nowhere else, the rest of the body having become white. 
This peculiar Solan Goose has excited a great deal of interest, and 
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very different opinions have been expressed about its origin. The 
question is whether it is to be regarded as a very unusual—one might 
almost say unique—variety of plumage, or whether it may not be 
one of twelve which were daubed with red paint (oxide of iron) by 
Mr. J. Campbell, the lighthouse-keeper, in May, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether these birds always keep to the same nests, and 
to the same mate. If the latter be, as some think, the explanation of 
this supposed natural freak, the dappled appearance of the back is ac- 
counted for, because the new white feathers as they gradually pushed 
their way through would produce this effect. In a letter to Mr. At- 
kinson, which has since been printed (‘Country Life,’ Dec. 24th, 1910), 
Mr. Campbell states that it was not one of the Gannets marked by 
him with paint, but in a communication to the present writer he is 
less confident about it, preferring to reserve his opinion until next 
April, when he hopes it may appear again. Should it do so the 
matter is settled, and the bird will be proved to be a variety, for the 
whole of the plumage would have been moulted by then and the paint 
with it, if it was painted. Mr. Riley Fortune and Mr. Atkinson are 
both satisfied that this Gannet was not an artificially coloured one, and 
their opinion is entitled to the fullest consideration, as they are the only 
naturalists who have seen it, and they watched it for a long time 
at close quarters. They discussed the question of whether it could 
be one of Mr. Campbell’s marked birds while they were looking at it, 
and ¢ame to the conclusion that the delicacy of the markings and the 
richness of the colour of the head and neck negatived such an idea. 
—J. H. Gurney (Keswick Hall, Norwich). 


Decrease of the Corn-Crake and Wryneck.—It would be of very 
great interest to obtain records of the present status of these two 
birds in this country in comparison to what they were in former 
years, and endeavour to throw some light on the cause of their 
extermination or altering distribution. In my native county of 
Bedfordshire thirty years ago one or more pairs of the Corn-Crake 
might be found nesting in any of the larger meadows of mowing 
grass, and more or less commonly throughout the county, whereas 
now they have practically ceased to nest everywhere. I have not 
heard of a nest being found for many years past. A few are still 
heard as they rest for a few days during their spring movements, and 
again they are not infrequently killed in autumn on their return 
movements southwards. The Wryneck, ‘Cuckoo's Mate”’ or ‘Touch- 
dial,’ was a well-known summer migrant, and its eggs were com- 
monly found by us as schoolboys. From that time it seems to have 
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rapidly decreased as a breeding species, and the last nesting of which 
I have a record was in 1905. Nowadays it is an all but unknown 
bird, and very rarely heard, even as a passing migrant. — J. STEELE 
Euiiott (Dowles Manor, Salop). 


Former Nesting of Shoveler Duck in Warwickshire.—It may be of 
interest to put on record the former nesting of this species in War- 
wickshire. Until at least as late as 1891 a pair had nested regularly 
for several years at the pool near Middleton Hall. Although I 
frequently saw these duck and their young, I could never find the 
actual site of nest. On May 6th, 1894, | have a note of flushing a 
pair from the cover alongside the large pool in Packington Park, 
which were probably nesting there also. Two years previously the 
gamekeeper on that estate informed me only Mallard and Teal bred 


in that locality. On the several large pools in Sutton Coldfield Park » 


I have only known the Shoveler as a rare visitant in the winter 
months.—J. STEELE (Dowles Manor, Salop).. 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES WILLIAM 


JAMES WivuiAM Tutt died on January 10th, 1911, at the early 
age of fifty-two. After long service as a Headmaster under the 
London Education Authority, he had recently been appointed to the 


Morpeth Street Central School, the first of a new departure in- 


Higher Grade Schools. 

For the last quarter of a century Mr. Tutt has been in the fore- 
front of entomology in England. As Editor of the ‘ Entomologists 
Record,’ and author of many books, papers, lectures, and addresses, 
he is known to entomologists throughout the world; to him the 
junior Societies largely owe their present prosperity, and the Ento- 
mological Society of London owes him much in a largely increased 
membership, and in its business affairs being placed on a more 
secure footing. At the time of hisdeath he was President-nominate, 
and had he lived a week longer would have been President. His 
most important work was, however, his ‘ British Lepidoptera,’ of 
Which the ninth volume was nearing completion. This work is a 
monument to his untiring industry and of his wide grasp both of 
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systematic and biological facts and principles. No such work had 
hitherto appeared. 

Tutt was remarkable for the facility with which he seized and 

comprehended his facts, and the rapidity with which he arrived 
at sound conclusions upon them. He had a remarkable power of 
obtaining the co-operation of others in his work, and was always 
willing to assist other workers. Eager as he was to learn, he was as 
anxious to spread the knowledge of the facts and conclusions he had 
obtained, and was always ready to denounce errors due to faulty 
_ observation or to traditions without any sound basis. 
His abounding energy and constant activity both in the field and 
_in the closet were marvellous. He no doubt overworked, and this 
assisted by East End air and a long-standing heart weakness peer. 
led up to his fatal illness. 


T. A. CHAPMAN. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Introduction to Zoology. By Rosertr W. Heoner, Ph.D. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 


To adequately understand the scope and purview of this 
volume, it is well to give the opening paragraph to the preface: 
“This book has been written for the use of students taking the 
introductory course in Zoology in Universities and Colleges. It 
has been prepared especially for the zoological part of the work in 
General Biology at the University of Michigan, and ts expected to 
supplement the one lecture and Jour hours of laboratory work per 
week during the first half-year.’ 

The treatise thus represents a more or less individualistic 
standpoint, and is intended to supplement a particular course of 
instruction. It is confined to the consideration of invertebrates 
alone ; the writer states: ‘‘ No originality is claimed for this text- 
book,” and that ‘‘ the majority of the figures have been borrowed 
from other textbooks and from original articles in scientific 
periodicals.” It is, however, a publication that teachers should 
peruse and students carefully read with profit and instruction. 

In the attempted definition of what is understood as a species, 
a very apt remark is quoted of a ‘‘ prominent zoologist” who, 
when asked to give such a definition, said it was ‘‘ somebody’s 
opinion.”” The chapter on historical zoology is illustrated with 
portraits of Aristotle, Linneus, Cuvier, Harvey, Von Baer, 
Johannes Miller, and Darwin, which add to its interest and 


value, while a subsequent chapter on general considerations of 


zoological facts and theories gives a compressed digest (in many 
instances a most difficult performance) of most of the generali- 
zations and theories which have now become household words in 
biological and evolutionary conceptions. An appended biblio- 
graphy gives references to two hundred and eighty bouks and 


publications, an excellent selection, and there is also a glossary 


of many of those terms now used in zoology and in biological 
theories and suggestions, which to completely remember and 
fully understand should in science be considered as a mark of 
polite education.”’ 
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EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


TsETsE AND Bic GAmME.—Major J. Stevenson Hamilton, Warden 
of the Transvaal Game Reserves, has a most important letter on the 
tsetse and big game preservation in the ‘ Buluwayo Chronicle,’ from 
which we extract the following :—- 

—“ A good many hasty conclusions are apt to be drawn. Farmers 
lose stock, and naturally cry out that the game must go, without 
pausing to find out if the game is the real or the only culprit. Then 
there are many people who want to exploit the game, and on the 
principle of abusing your victim before you knock him down, try to 
make as good a case as they can against it, in order that they may 
justify themselves, and thereafter feel that their sport or profit-taking 
is surrounded by the halo of benefit to the country. 

“It is an indisputable fact that tsetse-fly is well able to exist 
without the assistance either of the blood of buffaloes or of that of 
any of the larger mammals known as ‘big’ game, and conversely 
that buffalo and other big game are found in districts perfectly 
clear of fly. I notice it stated that fly and buffalo disappeared from 
the Crocodile River (Transvaal side) years ago. This is but partly 
correct. I have lived within the area in question for eight years, 
and have, in common with other members of the game reserve staff, 
trekked through every part of it with horses, donkeys, and oxen, so 
that I may lay claim to some knowledge of conditions there. Tsetse- 
fly disappeared during the rinderpest, as was the case elsewhere 
wherever the epidemic passed. It has been generally taken for 


granted that it disappeared after the rinderpest because the game, — 


and more especially the buffalo, having been exterminated, there was 
nothing more for it to live upon. But this was not the case within 
the area of which I am now speaking. The fly had absolutely 
disappeared after the disease had passed, but the game was by no 
means exterminated. In the Eastern Transvaal, therefore, is found 
a case of buffalo existing in large and increasing numbers within 
what was once a fly belt, but which is now completely free from the 
pest. I feel tolerably certain that though we may kill out the big 
game we shall still find the tly with us, and the action will be 
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regretted when too late. A much more efficient remedy would be to 


clear the bush and thus destroy the natural environment of the 
insect.”’—‘ The African World,’ January 21st, 1911. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ 
Society, Mr. J. H. Gurney read a paper on the Great Auk’s egg recently 
presented to the Norwich Castle Museum by Mr. James Reeve. Mr. 
Gurney said the history of the Great Auk’s egg, which was presented 
last year to the Castle Museum of Norwich by Mr. James Reeve, is, as 
far as it is known, as follows:—Mr. Reeve bought it from Mr. J. H. » 
Walter, whose father obtained it about the year 1850 from Dr. Pitman, 
at which time the Great Auk was commonly, though erroneously, 
supposed to be still an existing species. These particulars are given 
by Mr. S. Grieve in his book on the Great Auk. Mr. Grieve was 
informed by the late Professor Newton that this egg was one of 
those which came from Herr J. E: Brandt, the dealer at Hamburg, 
through whose hands so many of these rarities are known to have 
passed. In 1856 John Wolley was told by Brandt that he had 
transmitted no fewer than fifteen Great Auk’s eggs to England, 
besides others which he sold on the Continent, and that all of them 
came to him from Iceland through an agent, whose name was 
Siemsen. Professor Newton further told me that our egg is very 
possibly the same one marked in Brandt’s sale catalogue (No. 661), 
at 30s. It will be observed that the marbling of this egg is very 
rich, and having been kept from the light it is very little faded ; the 
dark spots are very handsome, and some of the blotches of brown 
shade off with great delicacy. Like all the other Great Auk’s eggs it 
has been blown by means of holes at the two extremities, that at the 
large end measuring .95 by 0.6, as Mr. F. Leney informs me, being 
filled up with a piece of egg-shell belonging to some other bird. I 
have compared the photograph of our egg with seventeen coloured 
plates of as many different Great Auk’s eggs, and it is unquestionably 
one of the best. It most nearly resembles, I think, one in the 
Cambridge Museum. The stuffed Great Auk which has long 
been the pride of our Museum was formerly the property of Mr. 
Edward Lombe, of Melton, near Norwich, whose daughter, Mrs. 
KE. P. Clarke, presented it in 1873. Mr. Lombe obtained it from 
Mr. Benjamin Leadbeater, but in what year is not known, but it 
must have been prior to 1822, because J. Hunt says in his ‘ British 
Birds,’ of which the third volume bears 1822 as its date, that his 
drawing was made from it. Leadbeater was a fellow of the Linnean 
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Society, and a dealer in natural history objects, who also had at least 
one Great Auk’s egg pass through his hands. Iceland has furnished 
practically all the skins of the Great Auk now existing in collections, 
and it was in this country that they existed longest, the last ones 
known to have been killed being obtained in 1844. These were sent 
to Copenhagen, where by the kindness of Professor Winge I have 
been allowed to examine not only the skin of one of them, but also 
two Great Auk’s hearts, as well as the lungs, windpipe, and tongue, 
all carefully preserved in spirits. The number of Great Auk’s skins 
still in existence is believed to be eighty, but some of them are very 
moderate specimens, and must have been roughly prepared. Pro- 
bably there is not a finer or better preserved example than that of 
which the Norwich Museum is the fortunate possessor ; at all events, 


it is as good as any I have ever examined, and I believe I have at § 


different times seen twenty-seven Great Auks, half of which were in 
Continental museums.—‘ Eastern Daily Press,’ February 2nd, 1911. 


Toaps Eat Wasps AND Brrs.—I have on several occasions, in 
pursuit of my calling as a forester, come across a toad sitting near 
the entrance to a wasp nest, or “ bink,”’ as it is called in some parts, 
devouring the wasps as quickly as they came out andin. I wondered 
on those occasions how it could manage to swallow them without 
being stung. It is also fond of paying a visit to the apiary, where 
it may chance on a stray bee crawling along the ground through 
some accident in alighting, or being too heavily laden or tired to 
make the alighting board of the hive. I have on many occasions 
experimented with it in this way, and one is surprised to see how 
quickly it can lick them up with its tongue. The bee usually is 
very quick to make one feel when it is roughly handed, and how the 
toad makes away with it without showing any symptoms of being 


stung is a mystery I have never been able to solve— WILLIAM 


Harper, Garliestown, Wigtownshire, Dec. 13, 1910.—(Eztract from 
the ‘ Scotsman,’ reprinted in the ‘ Fishing Gazette, January 21, 1911.) 
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